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Memorabilia. 


JN our issue of 7 October, Mr. E. F. 

‘MacPike suggested that it might be help- 
ful to American readers to have an outline 
of the work of the National Central Library 
so far as it concerns the lending of books; 
and by the kindness of the Librarian we 
are able to print the folowing, which will 
interest English readers as much as Ameri- 
cans 


The National Central Library is a national 
centre for the loan of books (other than fiction 
and students’ text books) to readers in all 
parts of the British Isles, through their public, 
university or other library. It is able to 
draw on over 21,000,000 books in nearly 
all the principal British libraries. In normal 
times it has also an international lending ser- 
vice through which books are lent to and 
borrowed from foreign libraries. 

To enable the staff of the Library to trace 
where books are, a national union catalogue 
(at present consisting of about four and a 
quarter million entries) is being compiled. 
The Library also has other means of finding 
where books are. 

_ The Library also supplies bibliographical 
information to librarians, In this connec- 
tion it has a large collection of the most 
important British library catalogues and 
bibliographical works. It has also a Bureau 
of American Bibliography, which contains 
the chief American bibliographies and cata- 
logues, including the only set of the Library 
A Congress card-catalogue in the British 
es, 


In order to facilitate access to books, the 
country is divided into a number of Regional 
Library Systems, each covering a group of 
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THIS WEEK : neighbouring counties. The Regional 
A Curson-cum-Saunders Marriage .. 222 Bureau, which is housed in one of the 
Some Uncollected Letters of Mrs. — libraries in the region, has its own staff and 
Bro te oe +» +» 227 | 4 union catalogue of the non-fiction books 

A Quotation in ‘ The Antiquary’ .... 231 


in the libraries in the regional area. A copy 
of this catalogue is housed at the National 
Central Library. 

The way in which a reader is able to make 
use of the national lending service is simple. 
He goes to his local public or county library 
(or to a university or other library of which 
he is a member). If that library is unable 
to supply the book he requires, the librarian 
will send an application to his Regional 
Bureau, where the staff will look up the book 
in the union catalogue. If the catalogue 
shows that a copy is in some library in the 
region, that library is asked to lend the book, 
which is sent directly to the reader’s library. 
If the regional union catalogue shows that 
there is no copy of the book in the regional 
area, the application is sent to the National 
Central Library, which, if it has not a copy 
in its own stock, endeavours to trace a copy 
and arrange for its loan. 

Any person wishing to make use of the 
national lending service must apply through 
his local librarian. no case should 
enquiries for books or bibliographical in- 
formation be sent directly to the National 
Central Library, so we carefully omit its 
address! 


HERE is an intense and indeed painful 
interest in the appreciations of R. G. 
Collingwood contributed by three of his 
friends to the Proceedings of the British 
Academy. The pain is in realizing how he 
overworked his brain—only too methodic- 
ally. Having put forth a theory of philo- 
sophical method, he proceeded to apply it 
to a problem never yet solved: the Philo- 
sophy of Nature. For twelve months he 
worked intensely at this, studying the history 
of both natural science and cosmological 
speculation, elaborating a cosmology of his 
own, to be published in the new year, as 
“The Idea of Nature.’ 

How differently Robert Bridges managed 
his mind, and still in the name of philo- 
sophy: “ This country life I praise, And lead 
because I find The philosophic mind Can 
take no middle ways.” Of Bridges, too, we 
are to have some personal memories—Mr. 
Edward Thompson’s—and oral traditions 
in a book on him otherwise mainly critical. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


CURSON-CUM-SAUNDERS 
MARRIAGE IN THE EARLY 1500's; 


ANp ANOTHER APPARENT VISITATION ERROR. 


[N the Pedigree etc. of “Curson of Water- 

pury” in the Visitation of Co. Oxon 
(Harleian Society’s Publications, vol. v, 1871, 
pp. 131 sq. and 246 sq.) it is stated that 
Walter Curson of Waterpury, Co. Oxon 
(ob. 7 April 1527; M.I. in Waterpury 
Church)—third son of Walter Curson of 
Kettleston, Co. Derby, Esq.—married Isabell 
née Saunders, daughter of Robert Saunders 
of Harington, Co. Northampton. 

Readers of the Berks Archeological Jour- 
nal, vol. xlvii, 1943, p. 39 and plate xix, 
will have seen an admirable description of 
the said M.I. by Mr. E. A. GREENING LAM- 
BORN in Part III of his article, ‘ The Armorial 
Glass of the Oxford Diocese. Let me 
quote it so far as here material. It comes 
under the heading “ Waterperry” on p. 39. 

“In the three-light south-east window of 
the south aisle is a man in heraldic tabard 
and his wife in heraldic mantle with an 
inscription to Walter Curson (ob. 1527) and 
Isabell his wife, who roofed the church and 
whose bodies lie in the Augustine Friars 
Church in Oxford. Eight sons kneel behind 
him and seven daughters behind her. (Plate 
No. XIX.) 

Pig On his tabard and on a shield below 


“On the lady’s mantle and on a shield 
below her: Per cheveron sable and silver 
three elephants’ heads rased counter- 
coloured, Saunders.” 

There then follows in small type:— 
“Isabell was daughter of Robert” (sic) 
“Saunders of Harington, Northants”: a 
statement doubtless based on the above- 
mentioned Visitation Pedigree. ‘“ The name 
is an abbreviation of Alexander; Alexander 
the Great is recorded to have used elephants 
in his campaigns.” ... : 

Plate No. XIX gives a photograph of this 
three-light window by I. H. Taylor with the 
title: ‘ Waterperry Church, Oxon. Shields 
in South-east Window of the South Aisle.’ 
The M.I. runs along under the three lights 
and reads as follows: 


“Pray ye for the soule of Walter Cursson 
and Isabell his wife” [of] “ whose goodys 
as [well] the roofe of this churche and the 
roofe of this the lordys Ile and the covering 
of leede of all the same [as] also this 
wyndow were made whose bodyes rest yn 
the augustyne freers churche yn Oxforde 
whiche walter died the vij day of Apryle 
yn the yere of our lord god mcccccxxyij 
on whos soules god haue mercy.” 

It will thus be ‘seen that the responsibility 
for the statement, that the said Isabell was a 
daughter of Robert Saunders of Harington 
aforesaid, rests not on such M.I. but on the 
said Visitation Pedigree. 

Visitation Pedigrees, however, are by no 
means always accurate. See, for instance, 
Part II of my article on ‘ The Saunders and 
Lumley Families of Northamptonshire in 
the Sixteenth Century,’ published in the 
Transactions of the Northants N.H.S. and 
Field Club, December 1941, and republished 
in slightly revised form as a pamphlet in 
January 1942 (reviewed in ‘N. and Q.’ of 
2 May 1942, p. 252). Two Visitation Pedi- 
grees sometimes even contradict each other, 
where in fact neither of them is right! See, 
for instance, my article on ‘ The Northamp- 
tonshire Branch of the Ancient Northern 
ad of Lumley’ published at clxxxiv, 

Let us now turn to the family of Saun- 
ders of Harington and see what we find. 

In my article on ‘ The Murder of George 
Saunders’ in the early 1570's, published in 
“N. and Q.” of 7 May 1938—induced by 
the earlier article on the same subject by 
Mr. E. St. JoHN Brooks, published at 
clxxiv, 182—I specifically mentioned some 
of the there relevant members of | this 
Saunders family, 

The earliest whom I there mentioned was 
Edward Saunders of Harington aforesaid, 
who left two Wills, whereof the earlier bore 
date 3 March 1511/12 and both whereof 
were proved together in the P.C.C. on 10 
Nov. 1514. There is a brass M.I. in Roth- 
well Church in memory both of himself— 
thereon described as “ Edward Saunders, for- 
merly of Haryngton”—and of Joan his 
wife: an M.I. which per Northants Notes 
and Queries, New Series, Vol. III, 1910-11 
s.v. “The History of Rothwell Church,’ p. 
183, gives the date of his death as “19 
June 1514.” (I do not feel sure that this 
date was correctly so read, for I understand 
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that his second Will already referred to bore 
date 19 July 1514; but that is not here 
material.) 

This Edward Saunders of Harington afore- 
said married Joan née Mackerness, who 
would appear to have predeceased him. — 

They had issue four sons and certainly 
two if not (and that is the question here) 
three daughters. Three of such four sons 
| mentioned in my said article published in 
‘N. and Q.’ 7 May 1938. The four were: 

(1) John Saunders of Northants, not men- 
tioned in such article, whose descendants 
were of Bedworth, Co. Warwick; 

(2) Laurence Saunders of Harington afore- 
said, mentioned in such article, whose Will, 
dated 20 June 1544, was proved in the 
PC.C. on 27 Oct. 1544, and who was the 
maternal grandfather of Sir Christopher 
Hatton (1540-1591), Lord Chancellor from 
1587 until his death in 1591; 

(3) William Saunders of Welford, Co. 
Northampton, mentioned in such article, 
who (per Mr. Thomas Homer-Saunders, in 
his rather wonderful work, privately printed, 
on ‘The Saunders, Sanders, Sandars 
Family,’ Second Edition p. 34) was buried 
“in St. John’s Chapel in Welford com- 
monly called Master Saunders’ Chapel,” and 
who was the father of (int. al.) the murdered 
George Saunders; 

(4) Thomas Saunders of Sibbertoft, Co. 
Northampton, mentioned in such article, 
whose Will, dated 7 March 1727/8, was 
proved in the P.C.C. 11 May 1528, and who 
was the father of (int. al.) Sir Edward 
Saunders, Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench from 1557 to 1558/9 and thereafter 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer until 
his death in 1576. 

The daughters were,’ or alternatively, in- 
cluded : 

(a) Grace née Saunders, who married Sir 
Maurice Osborne of Kelmarsh, Co. North- 
ampton, and: 

(b) Joan née Saunders, who married John 
Watts, 

The question which arises is: Was there, 
or was there not, another daughter, namely : 

(c) Isabell née Saunders, who married the 
Said Walter Curson (or Cursson) of Water- 
pury (or Waterperry), who himself died on 
17 April 15272 

If the answer to this question is in the 
affirmative, then here again we have a Visi- 
lation Pedigree guilty of an error. 


Mr. Homer-Saunders, op. cit. (whether with 
or without knowledge of the Visitation Pedi- 
gree), has apparently no doubts about the 
matter; for on p. 45 he gives the said Isabell 
not only as one, but as the eldest of 
the daughters of the said Edward Saunders 
of Harington, aforesaid by the said Joan 
née Mackerness his wife, and states of her as 
follows, namely :—“ (1) Isabel, who married 
Walter Curzon (see Memorial in Waterperry 
Church, Oxfordshire.” 

It might be argued against such conclu- 
sion that the said Edward Saunders of 
Harington in and by his said earlier Will 
of 3 March 1514 left a legacy of £10 to 
“Tsabell Curson” without therein calling 
her “my daughter,” whereas in leaving 
therein and thereby a like legacy to his said 
daughter Grace he therein called her “ my 
daughter Grace.” Perhaps Grace was then 
still at home and unmarried, if that be any 
explanation of the difference. 

A much more convincing argument, how- 
ever, in favour of such conclusion is to be 
found in the above-mentioned Will dated 6 
Feb. 1541, of the said William Saunders 
of Welford, third son of the said Edward 
and Joan Saunders of Harington. For in 
such Will such William Saunders of Welford 
spoke of certain property as “late in the 
holding of Water” (sic) “ Curson my brother 
in lawe.” 

This Will thus seems to make it clear that 
the Pedigree in the Oxford Visitation was 
wrong in describing Isabell née Saunders, 
the wife of Walter Curson of Waterpury, as 
daughter of Robert Saunders of Harington. 
She seems clearly to have been a daughter 
(and probably the eldest daughter) of the 
said Edward Saunders of Harington. 

Moreover, where is there to be found any 
record of the existence of any “ Robert 
Saunders of Harington”’? I find none and, 
On turning to the marvellous pedigree of the 
Saunders Family contained in the above- 
mentioned work by Mr. Homer-Saunders, I 
find none there either. 

So far as concerns persons of the 
Christian name of “ Robert” in the Saunders 
Family at and in the generations preceding 
the time of the said Edward Saunders of | 
Harington, Mr. Homer-Saunders shows them 
all in their respectively appropriate places in 
their common descent from the first member 
of the Family settled in England—in genera- 
tion XVIII of such Pedigree—namely: 
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“Count Alexander (spelt in olden Gane. 


‘ Alisaundre, Alisandre,’ etc.), who came 
into England circa 1200-1220,’ and who 
resided at Eaton Castle (now Castle Eaton), 
near Melksham, Co. Wilts” (op. cit. p. 28), 
and whose “children took the surname of 
Alexander spelt Alisaundre, Alisandre, 
which afterwards became Saundre, Sandre, 
and Saunders, Sanders ”’ (ibid.). Mr. Homer- 
Saunders shows him to have had issue seven 
sons and two daughters, including: 

(Generation XIX) Sir Robert, second son, 
whom he states (ibid.).to have held consider- 
able land in and near Melksham aforesaid 
and to have had issue four sons, including: 

(Generation XX) Sir Robert of Kingsbury, 
Co, Warwick (1320), eldest son, whom he 
states (op. cit. p. 29) to have held many high 
and important appointments in that County 
and to have had issue three sons and one 
daughter, including: 

(Generation XXI) Robert of Co. Warwick, 
living in 1417, second son, whom he states 
(ibid.) to have had issue four sons—there 
were in fact two daughters as well, namely: 
Emma née Saunders, who married one Bod- 
yngton, and Joan née Saunders— including : 

(Generation XXII) Robert Saunders, eldest 
son (ibid.) of whom he gives no details, but 
whom I can myself state to have been living 
on 1 Dec. 1493 (per the Will of his second 
younger brother Thomas Saunders of Stowe, 
Co. Buckingham, so dated, and proved on 28 
Jan. 1494), and whom Mr. Homer-Saunders 
states (ibid.) to have had issue three children, 
namely (Generation XXIII): 

(a) Robert Saunders ibid., father of Wil- 
liam Saunders of Coventry (ibid); 

(b) John Saunders of Oswestry, Co. Salop 
(ibid.) whose Will he states to have been 
dated 28 Sept. 1497 and to have been proved 
3 Feb. 1498; and who, by Ann née —— 
: tia a (ibid.) was father of John Saunders 
ibid. 

(c) Thomas of South Moreton, Co. Berks 
(ibid.) whose Will he states to have been 
dated 5 May 1507, and who, by Joan née 
—— his wife (ibid.) had issue a daughter 
Isabel née Saunders, of whom he says no 
more (ibid.) 

It may be asked: —Where in reference to 
all the foregoing does the said Edward 
Saunders of Harington come in? 

Before answering that question from the 
’ above-mentioned work of Mr. Homer- 
Saunders, let me refer to the very fine 


Saunders Pedigree (in the line of the above- 
mentioned Thomas Saunders of Sibertoft, 
fourth son of the said Edward Saunders of 
Harington) to be found in the Visitation 
of Northamptonshire made by Camden (by 
the hand of Segar) in 1617, preserved at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and there regis- 
tered as “ MS. No. cviii), where “ Edwardus 
Saunders de Harington” (i.e. the said 
Edward Saunders of Harington) is given as 
husband of “Johanna,” and as- son of 
“Johanne Saunders, Agricola,” and as 
grandson of “ Robtus Saunders, Agricola, 
tpe [tempore| H.6 A° 1439.” 

Now, turning to Mr. Homer-Saunders 
again, we find the said Edward Saunders of 
Harington (op. cit. p. 29) to have belonged 
to Generation XXIII-of the Family and to 
have been the eldest of the three sons of 
John Saunders, of Generation XXII (ibid.) 
by Joan née Lambert his wife (ibid.), and 
such John Saunders of Generation XXII to 
have been the second of the four sons of 
the above-mentioned Robert of Generation 
XXI (ibid.), of Co. Warwick, living (per Mr. 
Homer-Saunders, (ibid.) in 1417 and also 
(ver the said Visitation of Northants) in 
1439, 

Thus there is no sign of the existence of 
any Robert Saunders of Harington. 

Further, we have seen that there were but 
two persons in the Saunders family at the 
relevant period christened Isabell or Isabel, 
namely : —(a) Isabel née Saunders, of Gener- 
ation XXIV, daughter of Thomas Saunders 
of South Moreton, Co. Berks, of Generation 
XXIII, and (b) Isabell née Saunders, who, 
even on the showing of the Oxford Visitation 
Pedigree, was “ of Harington and who mar- 
ried the above-mentioned Walter Curson (or 
Cursson). 


Taking all the foregoing into con- 
sideration and especially the reference 
in the above-mentioned Will, dated 6 


Feb. 1541, of the said William Saun- 
ders of Welford, of Generation XXIV, 
third son of the said Edward Saunders of 
Harington, of Generation XXIII, to certain 
property as “late in the holding of Water” 
(sic) ““Curson my brother in lawe,” are 
we not driven to the conclusion that the said 
Isabell née Saunders who married the said 
Walter Curson (or Cursson) was not: the 
daughter of any Robert Saunders of Haring- 
ton but was one, and probably the eldest, of 


the daughters of the said Edward Saunders, 
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of Harington, and that the said Oxford Visi- 
tation Pedigree of “Curson of Waterpury ” 
was, accordingly, in that regard wrong? 
Can any reader throw any further light 
upon the problem? If so, may I share the 
benefit of the illumination? 
L. G. H. Horton-SMITH. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1 


SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
- TO JOHN WILSON CROKER. 


(See ante pp. 112, 134, 163, 186, 206.) 
3. THE PERSONAL. 


SHY, sensitive, reserved, John Gibson Lock- 

hart did not wear his heart upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at. “These letters 
of 1838 to 1844 offer a remarkable insight 
into the writer’s character; after an acquaint- 
ance of twenty years he is ready to show 
Croker his inner man. A revealing com- 
munication of 15 Nov. 1843, has already 
been printed in the London Times Literary 
Supplement 17 Oct. 1942; and in the same 
periodical two weeks later are printed his 
letters concerning his love for, and loss of, 
Letitia Mildmay in August 1844. 

“T leave town on Saturday Mg & shall 
get home by Monday to dinner,” he writes 
from Sussex Place, 25 July, 1839. “I never 
wanted a little country air exercise & repose 
more, I have been 9 months here without 
intermission & living all the while under the 
excitement either of work or of society.” 
On 4 October of the same year he writes: 


Murray is in one of his most intractable moods 


. & if the eye of the keeper be removed there is no 


saying what violent things the maniac may do. . . 

I trust to have both yr papers on Monday Mg 
in their final shape. For God sake do—that I 
may shake my incubus off in hope of better moods 
or I sd say I believe better health against the 
time for next attack. . . 


On 2 Feb. 1841, the harassed editor of the 
Quarterly considers printing an extra num- 


‘ber for the sake of cleansing his Augean 


stables. 


There is such an accumulation of articles on the 
editorial desk that Murray & I have been thinking 
& talking frequently of late of the great relief that 
an extra number this spring would give us. Really 
I am shocked when I turn over my boxes & see 
how many gentlemen of distinction who have 
taken pains with the view of seeing their perform- 
ances printed anon must remain unattended to for 


six months more unless we do take the step I have 
mentioned. 


Croker disliked the idea apparently, for 
another letter two years later, 9 Jan. 1843, 
runs: 


Yoy were aware long ago that our plan of an 
additional No arose out of great difficulties attend- 
ing the conduct of the Review. Of course I had 
erred in accepting too many papers—but the 
authors too had erred in making their papers 
longer than was understood or expected—and 
accidental contributions will every now & then 
come in w claims which no Editor can feel to be 
other than weighty. But it is needless to write an 
article on the accumulation of articles. You will 
infer, frm the mere fact, that various friends’ 
feelings & I may add interests were immediately 
concerned. The Quarterly has occasional assist- 
ance frm the rich but the greater part of its pages 
comes almost always frm persons to whom a L 50 
note or even a L 20 one is of real consequence— 
more especially at this time of the year. cannot 
afford to advance money to such persons if they 
wd allow me to do so nor in the present state of 
trade can I ask Murray to pre-pay anything but 
a letter for the post. 

If you had ever had to conduct the correspondence 
of the Q.R. you wd have needed no hints on the 
sort of embarrassments I am very much worried 
with, & if you cd not help me out of [an] occa- 
sional hitch of this kind, you cd at least have 
appreciated the pain of the situation. 


Lockhart appears grateful’ for compli- 
ments or even for frank criticism from 
Croker. On 2 Oct. 1840, he writes from 
Milton Lockhart, Lanark: 


Murray tells me you have spoken well of the 
paper in this Q R upon Carlyle & I am greatly 
relieved & gratified by finding that you think so 
favourably of it. Indeed it was the only one in 
the No I had much anxiety about. 


Ten days later, 13 October 
again: 

I had your kind letters—kind above all for the 
frankness of your criticisms on the last Q. R. I 
fear J must plead Dr. Johnson’s “ sheer ignorance, 
madam ”—in the case of the paper on Florence. 
It was written by Palgrave & I did not suppose 
such a devout student of the rare wd give me a 
mere crambe recocta. His remarks on the effect 
of engraving &c in lowering the spirit of art were 
to me new—I thought them eloquently expressed 
too & in short I fear I was taken in by grave 
airs & can only hope the most of the readers on 
the review may have been in the same condition 
with myself. As to the article on Carlyle it was 
cut & pared by me until I thought I had divested 
it of the crude & ungracious dogmatism that origin- 
ally formed a very striking feature in it—but I 
well know the difficulty of doing that sort of 
thing effectually by another mans composition— 
and am consoled by your general approbation of 
= a he expounds & the talent he has dis- 
played, 


he writes 


An increasing valetudinarianism appears, 
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always without a whimper, in the correspon- 
dence. The second paragraph of a letter 
of 29 Sept. 1841, may be included for the 
reference to duelling. At the beginning of 
' 1821, it will be remembered, Lockhart had 
visited London from Edinburgh to engage 
if necessary in a duel with John Scott. 


Thank you for your notes & I shd have pro- 
posed myself to Lady Ashburton in hopes of 
meeting you but I am so afflicted with headaches 
as to be wholly unfit this week for any society. 
I hope ere long to see you however either here 
[London] or at Alverbank & also to see the Grange 
if they shd not be your neighbours on the coast 
by & bye. 

The more I think of the subject the more 1 am 
inclined to your second thoughts about an article 
on duelling. It seems to me that however perni- 
cious the practice once was there now remains of 
it little more than than [sic] what if abolished 
utterly might very likely be replaced by something 
infinitely worse. I fancy at all events that the 
government shd not take up the matter legisla- 
tively in the first instance but prepare the general 
mind for legislation, shd that be ultimately neces- 
sary, by the use and avowed use of its influence in 
discouraging all appeals to the pistol. _ Voltaire 
says that “ Good ——w is always omnipotent ” 
& how forcefully might the tone of society be acted 
upon in this matter through a few years’ settled 
adherence to certain rules in the promotion or 
nonpromotion of officers in the navy & army & 
the arrangements of the court. Get rid of the 
absurdity of a glaring contradiction between the 
code & the practice recognized in the manageiment 
of a regiment; and render it impossible for a man 
who has been engaged in duelling to be received 
by the sovereign, unless some gross provocation 
has been proved—and I suppose you will have 
gone as far as wd be safe as yet. We must not 
overlook what have been the results of putting 
down fisticuffs among the lower orders. The knife 
is now drawn here with almost American alacrity, 
where 20 years ago there cd have been at worst 
a black eye or a broken nose—& if you were 
equally successful in abolishing challenges I fear 
you wd have premeditated & unwitnessed rencon- 
tres between hot young bloods of the higher ranks. 
Moreover I don’t well see how this govern[men]t 
could come decently before the world upfon] the 
subject. Probably there is not a man in it that 
has not been committed more or less. Peel chal- 
lenged O’Connell—I believe twice—& so on. 


Competition with other periodicals was 
another worry, as appears from a letter of 
27 Oct. 1841: 

Murray is unusually anxious about next Q. R. 
The paper on Wn Hastings is one of Macaulays 
finest things & has given the Edinr a great lift. 

We must consider well & try to have a superior 
No at Xmas; but I am dry long ago & can’t even 
suggest a subject. 

On 8 Jan. 1842, the editor of the Quarterly 
Review seriously considers retiring from his 
duties, 


I mean to get home tomorrow and believe that 
[ shall be able in a very few days to give you 
accurate information as to the state of the pro- 
perty of the Q. R. It was necessary for me to 
take steps for ascertaining how that matter stands 
—because I should be disposed to put up w various 
things if Murray be alone concerned, out of pity 
for shattered condition he has reduced his nerves 
to; which things I cd not consent to tolerate if 
it appeared that they might proceed not from his 
weak caprices but from the calculation of stupid 
strangers, 

I have no longer the same motives for submitting 
to certain annoyances—that were all powerful in 
former years and have been for sometime con- 
templating very seriously a retirement from the 
anxious situation of Editor of the Q. R.; the more 
seriously because I have sometimes suspected that 
I was used by M. as I shd not otherwise have been 
in consequence of his fancying me to be tied by 
necessity to that post. 

It wd however be very inconvenient for me to 
throw up this situation before the expiring of the 
lease of my house in Sussex Place which will not be 
till September & moreover under any circum- 
stances I shd be sorry to subject M. to any need- 
less risk or inconvenience by a sudden withdraw- 
ing You will now perceive that I have been 
suffering a great deal for a long while and there- 
fore understand that I have tedious explanations 
before me. One more you shall know the result 
as soon as I can give it you. 

Meanwhile I do not conceive it to be within 
the range of possibility that any arrangement 
should take place which could interfere in the 
slightest degree with your proposed articles on 
Shakespeare the Sabbath or on any other grave & 
important subject your mind may lead you to. 
There may be—I think is—a great deal of folly 
& blindness in the Shop but nothing less than 
absolute insanity could make any one interested 
in the sale & character of the Review insensible 
to the importance of securing such papers as these 
wd be. TI shall be delighted to see them in pro- 
gress if I continue editor—perhaps I shall enjoy 
them still more jntensely however if I received 
them as finished pieces—paged & boarded. 


On 11 August of the same year he writes 
from Sussex Place: . 

I am still here solus—my children have been in 
the North these 6 weeks—but I can’t leave town 
at all until Sir B. Brodie gives me permission. 

On Good Friday 1843, he announces 
receiving a plum of a sinecure from the 
government. 


I had a very handsome letter on Wednesday 
frm Lord G erset intimating that he had pro- 


posed & the Queen approved my being Allen’s - 


successor as Auditor of the Duchy of Lancaster— 
which I yesterday accepted as I daresay you wd 
say I had been a sad fool not to do. I had not 
expected anything at all frm our present ministers, 
tho’ I had reason to know you had on one occa- 
sion made a move in my favour—I mean when 
Registrar Lister died. In fact I had long since 
given up all dreams of govt patronage in any shape 
—therefore this small affair (L 400 a year—but 
nearly I believe a sinecure) is not only a com- 
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fortabie but a totally unexpected addition to my 


small income, & will be very serviceable to me 
when I send Oxford next year. 

I know you will pleased that I have got the 
thing, & believe very readily that there are few 
men frm whom I could have received a benefit 
more to my satisfaction than frm Lord Granville. 


On 27 June 1843, John Murray died. In 
a letter of 15 June Lockhart informs Croker : 

I hear but little of the Q. R. at any time, & now 
since Murray pére has dropt his old habits of 
being in the shop, Johns shyness keeps me more 
than ever in the dark. . 

In a postscript he adds triumphantly: 


I fancy last No was considered generally a good 
one. The sale John says has exceeded that of the 
former No. by nearly 50 and that nowadays is 
something new in his estimation. So difficult is 
it either to lift or depress suddenly an old 
estab[lishe]d journal—yet I had expected more 
effect frm such a paper as the Rubricai one [Rubrics 
and Rituals, May, 1843}. 


Lockhart’s relations with the next John 
Murray were as cordial as had been, on the 
whole, his relations with the founder of 
the Quarterly Review. As early as 28 June 
1839, he had written Croker: ‘John 
M(urray] fils & 1 am meditating a run of 
6 weeks to the South of Spain & if we go 
we shall go in about a fortnight.” 

In the epistle of 15 Nov. 1843, Lockhart 
remarks to Croker that he can live well 
enough as an old bachelor were his childrea 
off his hands. Charlotte Lockhart married 
four years later: Walter Lockhart unfortun- 
ately saddened his father’s final years. 
References to both children will appear in 
the next series of letters of 1845-1847. 

Three further brief quotations shall con- 
clude the present correspondence. On 5 
Aug. 1844, Lockhart writes: 

We are in the greatest ible difficulties. Here 
are 9 gg 6 reviews & to get some distin- 
guishing characteristicks maintained, in the 
absence of that sort of politicks which I fear we 
can’t put forth, & in the face of such a rooted 
hostility in the most active & also able part of the 
clergy—is indeed most puzzling. Your talent and 
your stock of knowledge as to historical persons 
& events of recent time—these are I vow the only 
things I can look to with much hope. 


A postscript to a letter of 24 Dec. 1844, 
runs: “ A good Xmas to you. No turkey 
nor chives for me this time. I am a skeleton 
& without a bit of strength left in me mind 
or body.” The last letter of all closes with 
the line: “I am so weak that I shall not be 
out for some days.” 


ALAN LANG STROUT. 


CATULLUS LXXVI. 


If memory of deeds well done 

In former days delighteth one 

Who feels that duty was his guide, 

No solemn promise falsified, 

No gods invoked or surety given 

To cozen men by abusing heaven: 

That ill-requited love, I see, 

Catullus, in long years to be 

Has stared up many joys for thee. 

For all of good that can be done 

Or said by men for anyone 

Was done and said by thee: all gone, 

Squandered upon ingratitude! _ 

Then why this still tormenting mood? 

Harden thy heart: tread back again 

That path, nor wretchedness retain 

Unwilled of heaven. To bid go by 

A love long nursed so suddenly 

Is hard, "Tis hard indeed, but thou 

Must try to accomplish it somehow. ° 

This is your one salvation, this 

The one essential victory is: 

Possible or not possible, 

This you must do, and so do well. 

O gods, if ye can pity, or 

Ev’n at the last ye ever bore 

Help unto any at death’s door, 

Look down upon my misery, 

And if I have lived in purity 

Pluck this pernicious plague from me, 

Which crawls thro’ every inmost part 

Like lethargy and from my heart 

Has cast out joy. I ask not now 

That she should love just as I do, 

Or, what I know can never be, 

Consent to live in chastity: 

Health forsmyself I beg, this foul 

Disease Would ‘banish from my soul. 

For duty @ she; heaven make me whole! 
Georce G. Loane. 


SOME UNCOLLECTED LETTERS OF 
MRS. BROWNING. 


‘THE author of ‘Pictures of the Living 

Authors of Britain’ (New York, 1849; 
London, 1851) was a rogue (but that is 
another story) and the book is a bad one: 
vulgar and inept. There are six good pages 
in it, and they are there by a breach of 
confidence. Fortunately, neither Robert 
Browning nor his wife knew that they were 
there, or Browning would have been moved 
(as in a parallel instance) to an outburst of 
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savagery, and Mrs. Browning to deep dis- 
pleasure with her American correspondent, 
who had allowed her letters to come into 
the hands of Thomas Powell. 


The kindness of an American friend, at our re- 
quest, has enabled us to lay before our readers some 
specimens of the correspondence of this fine 
poetess. 


He does not give the name of his Ameri- 
can friend, who is to be identified by the 
title of his poem: ‘ Wakondah’ (1841). In 
‘ The Letters of E. B. Browning’ (1897) Sir 
Frederic Kenyon writes (i. 132): 


Expressions of Mrs. Browning’s sympathy with 
America and of gratitude for the kindly feelings of 
Americans recur frequently in the letters, and it is 
probable that there are still extant in the States 
many letters written to friends and correspondents 
there. Only three or four such have been made 
available for the present collection; and of these 
the first follows here... It was written to Mr. 
Cornelius Mathews.1 then editor of Graham’s 
Magazine, who had invited Miss Barrett to send 
contributions to his journal. 


He prints three of Mrs. Browning's letters 
(1843-4) to Cornelius Mathews, but nore of 
those which I am now about to print from 
the English edition of ‘Living Authors.’ 
Judging from Powell’s verse-quotations there 
are certain to be misprints in these letters, 
and inevitably there are obscurities. I have 
supplied what notes I could. 


The cataracts and mountains you speak of, have 
been, are, mighty dreams to me; and the great 
people, which, proportionate to that scenery, is 
springing up in their midst to fill a yet vaster 
futurity, is dearer to me than a dream. America is 
our brother land, and though a younger brother, 
sits already in the teacher’s seat and expounds the 
common rights of our humanity. It would be 
strange if we in England did not and exult in 
America; if English poets, of% 1 am least, 
if at all—did not receive feeling of 
gratitude to America, “Your sArcturus, 
to the memory of your vi ‘must I say? 
grateful to the North American Review, grateful 
personally to yourself and your friend, and grateful 
to all; will you assure him of it, with no passing 
emotion. It is delightful and encouraging to me to 
think that there, among “ the cataracts and moun- 
tains,” which I never shall see, and there is 
“ dream-land,” sound the voices of friends; and 
it shall be a constant- effort with me (as I told 
Arcturus before) to deserve, presently, in some 
better measure, the kindness for which I never can 
be more grateful than now. 

We have one Shakspere between us, your land 


1 Cornelius Mathews (1817-89). In 1840 he 
founded and edited Arcturus, a monthly “ journal 
of books and opinions.” Another allusion of 
E. B. B.’s is to his ‘Poems on Man in his Various 


Aspects under the American Republic’ (1843). 


and ours, have we not? and one Milton, and now 
we are waiting for you to give us another, 
Niagara ought, 


And music born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into his face. 


In the meantime we give honour to those tuneful. 


voices of your people, which prophesy a yet 
sweeter music than they utter. You do honour to 
my verses in permitting them to approach and 
breathe the “sweet air’? of Mr. Bryant's. 

You will wonder a good deal, but would do so 
less if you were aware of the seclusion of my life, 
when I tell you that I never consciously stood face 
to face with an American in the whole course of 
it. I never had any sort of personal acquaintance 
with an American, man or woman, therefore you 
are all dreamed dreams to me—“ gentle dreams” 
I may well account you. 

I do hope, however, that the book promised me, 
has not, dreamlike, dispersed, because that seemed 
in the promise ‘a golden dream.” 


Wordsworth having been invited or commanded 
up for the purpose of attending the queen’s ball, 
Rogers lent him a court dress and sword; and as 
he kissed Victoria’s fair hand, she told him that 
she had never seen him before, and was to do so 
then.22 And so do queens speak to kings! He is 
as well as possible, and reached his seventy-sixth 
birth day some few days ago. As to Rogers who 
lent him the sword, and who is a princch by 
profession, and several years past eighty, he con- 
tinues to be young, though the world robs his 
coffers. He makes assignations with the sun, to 
set it in the park as he goes out to dinner, and 
catches the star light as he comes home. How 
delightful to keep such a young poet’s heart alive 
to the simplest uses of beauty, after so many fears 
of the world. I do not know him personally— 
but I hear of his having said the other day at a 
concert—‘* How sublime! presently we shall see the 
angels.” 

Mr. Lough, the sculptor, has finished a very 
beautiful reclining figure of Southey—but the ex- 
pression of the face and general attitude is criti- 
cised as being ambiguous and suggestive of. a 
painful doubt as to whether the poet sleeps or 
dies. A book is falling from his hand—and the 
striking resemblance and exceeding _ beauty of 
execution are said to increase the painfulness of 
the ambiguity in question. 

Mr. Horne is still in Germany—but I expect 
soon to hear of his return. He thought of coming 
home in April—and here is April on the verge 
of turning into May. 5 

Mr. Chorley, of the Atheneum, and “ Music 
and Manners,” has a comedy on the anvil, and a 
novel of it, which last will appear, it is supposed, 
in the autumn at hand. 

Mr, Browning, with whom I have had some 


ball. He went in Rogers’s court dress, or did I tell 
And I hear that the fair 
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correspondence lately, is full of great intentions, 
the light of the future is on his forehead—also he 
will turn clear I think, as he turns on, he is a 
for posterity. I have a full faith in him as 
poet and prophet. He talks of going abroad again 
this summer, 
Poor Hood is dying; in a state of perfect pre- 
paration and composure, among the tears of his 
friends. His disease has been consumption—is in 


fact: but«the disease is combined with water on 


the chest, which is expected to bring death. To 
a friend who asked him the other morning how it 
was with him, he answered with a characteristic 
playful pathos—‘ The tide is rising, and I shall 
soon be in port.” It is said of him that he has 
no regrets for his life, except for the unborn works 
which he feels stirring in his dying brain—a species 
of regret which is peculiarly affecting to me, as 
it must be to all who understand it—Alas, it is 
plain that he has genius greater than anything he 
has produced—and if this is plain and sad to us, 
how profoundly melancholy it must be to him. 
The only comfort is that the end of development 
is not here. Sir Robert Peel wrote a long letter 
to him lately in a tone of respect and considera- 
tion, which was honourable to the minister, and 
relieved him from pecuniary anxiety, by attaching 
his pension to the life of his wife, rather than to 
his own. Poor Hood and poor Sidney Smith, how 
we are Josing our Yoricks! ‘ All dumb. ”’—* All 
gone!”’5 

You will see the announcement of Mrs, Norton’s 
new poem on the ‘Child of the Islands’ [1845], 
namely, our little Prince of Wales, in which she 
exhorts him to all manner of righteousness. and 
justice and proper kingliness. I have read the 
poem only in extracts as yet, but the melody, and 
cadence, and eloquence of thought and tongue 
seem very delectable. Tell me what you think of 
Mrs, Butler’s4 poems, which assuredly (at least to 
my mind’s assurance) have more poetry in them, 
properly so called, if less of sauvity and _ grace. 
And tell me if you have been taken and charmed 
as I have been, by the prose romance of the 
“Improvisatore ’ translated from the Danish of 
Andersen by Mary Howitt, and call it prose—but 
the poetry of it is true and rare.” 


As to Flush, I thank you for him; for being 
glad that he has not “ arrived at the age of gravity 
and baldness,” and I can assure you of the fact 
of his not being yet four years old (the very prime 
of his life,) and of his having lost no zest for the 
pleasures of the world—such as eating sponge-cake 
and drinking coffee a la créme. He lies by me 
on the sofa, where I lie and write; he lies quite 
at ease between the velvet of my gown and the fur 
of my couvre-pied, and has no wicked dreams, I 


3 Hood died 3 May 1845; Sydney Smith had died 
on 22 Feb. 1845. A letter to Westwood (i. 161- 
2) says: ‘*I understand that poor Hood is sup- 
— to be dying—really dying, at last. Sydney 

ith’s last laugh mixes with his, or nearly so.” 
But that letter is dated, impossibly, 31 Dec. 1843. 
Sydney Smith had been under the care of his son- 
inlaw Dr. Holland since the autumn of 1844 and 
perhaps on 31 Dec. 1844 it was known that he would 
Not recover. 

4 i. Fanny Kemble’s. 


can answer for it, of a hare out of breath, or of a 
Partridge shot through the whirring wing; if he 
sees a ghost at all, it is of a little mouse which he 
killed once by accident. He is as innocent as the 
first dog, when Eve patted him. I had a visit the 
other day from Mrs. Jameson,5 and was delighted 
with her, of course. She is one of those fervid 
admirers of your America, who constitute, in fact, 
the flower of our England. Harriet Martineau’s 
mesmeric experience (and she, by the way, is 
another instance) is making a great noise and 
sensation here, and producing some vexation among 
her unbelieving friends. It was, however, worth 

of herself, haying, according to her own .belief, 
received a great benefit from means not only ques- 
tionable, but questioned, to come forward bewvety 
and avouch the truth of it. Do you believe at all? 
I do, but it is in the highest degree repulsive to 
me as a subject, and suggestive of horror. It is 
making great way in England, and, as far as I can 
understand, is disputed more by the unlearned 
than by the learned. Let me hear from you—I 
am, most gratefully, your friend, 


Wakondah has appeared, and having written to 
you of the delay in his avatar, I write quickly to 
apprise you of its occurrence, assuring you, at the 
same time, that if I was obliged to you for your 
intended gift, my gratitude has increased with my 
knowledge of its value. The poem is a fragment 
indeed, and so fragmentary as to forbid all guess- 
ing at the full design and ultimate aspect of the 
whole; still there are two great goods obvious in 
it; one is, the Americanism of~-the subject, and 
the other, a force and energy, and occasional 
majesty of expression and cadence, which are not 
common qualifications of poems, whether American 
or European: I am much struck by such lines as 
these, for instance: 


The rivers loiter like a calm-bound sea, 
or, 


And threatenings full of thought and steadfast 
ends, 


or, 
A bulk that swallows up the sea-blue sky. 


And I earnestly hope that Wakondah may attain 
his full “‘ bulk ” as a worthy national poem, and 
be recognized as such on either side of the Atlantic. 
When American poets write, as they too often do, 
English poems, must not the sad reason be that 
they draw their inspiration from the English poets, 
rather than from the grand omnipresence of 
Nature; must not both cause and result partake 
of a certain wrongness? I fear so. And all should 
be hope, and nothing fear, in America! You have 
room there for whole choruses of poets—Auto- 
chthones—singing out of the ground. You, with 
your Niagara for a Hippocrene, and your silent 
cities of the woods, too old for ruins, and your 
resent liberties, and your aspirations filling the 
uture. 


Before all this, I should have told you that I 


5 A letter to Mrs. Martin 26 Nov. 1844 describes 
Mrs. Jameson’s first visit (23 Nov.) and also speaks 
of ‘Miss Martineau’s mesmeric experience 
which, pameoe fixes the date of this letter and shows 
that mas Powell was not printing his extracts 
in chronological order. , 
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have heard from Mr. Tennyson, and thag he uses, ° 


in speaking of the newspapers, these words: “* The 
criticism is, on the whole, friendly and genial, and 
I have every reason to be obliged to the writer.” 

I am sure you will sympathize with many English 
hearts in my dear friend Miss Mitford’s distress- 
ing embarrassments,6 as the public prints bring to 
your knowledge; and I can scarcely be wrong in 
telling you that her appeal to the tenderness of 
her friends, and the gratitude of her readers, has 
been answered here with a liberality adequate to 
our expectations, She is admirable in domestic 
life, admirable in literature, and womankind may 
be doubly proud of her, and the fortune should 
be worthy of the merit. 

I will not write to you any more to-day, you 
will lose your patience with me for ever if I do. 


Pisa—Collegio Ferdinando.? 

Now once for all, and I say once for all, not so 
much because my hope is desperate of being for- 
given, as becanse, when forgiven, I really mean 
to leave off sinning—I stand before you in sack- 
cloth praying for absolution. Hope is not des- 
perate altogether; for I do think that by the time 
you have considered the “ extenuating circum- 
stances ” of my being actually married, and of the 
very imaginable conditions and anxieties which are 
apt to precede such an event in every woman’s life 
when she feels at all, and especially when, as in 
my marriage, the event involves other change—as 
from the long seclusion in one room, to liberty 
and Italy’s sunshine in these two kinds,—when, for 
a resigned life, I take up a happy one, and reel 
under it with ee and heart, why you will 
understand it to pardonable, I do think, that I 
too have forgotten some obvious social duties, 
such as writing letters, even to such true and tried 
friends as yourself. Shall I tell you, I find in my 
writing case an unfinished note to you, began 
before I left England, which I did immediately 
on my marriage—a fragment of a note, begun to 
inform you briefly of the position in which I stood, 
and of the meaning of my “ extraordinary con- 
duct’ to you. Now, have you not called it 
“‘ extraordinary ” twenty times? But the course of 
events was too strong and full for me, and I was 
carried off my feet before I could have strength to 
speak my speech audibly. So forgive, forgive me. 
I shall behave better you will find for the future, 
and more gratefully, and I begin some four months 
after the greatest event of my life, by telling you 
that I am well and happy, and meaning to get as 
strong in the body by the help of this divine 
climate as I am in the spirit—the spirits ! so much 
has God granted me compensation. Do you not 
see already that it was not altogether the sight of 
the free sky which made me fail to you before. 
So forgive me for all, all at once, forgive for all. 
My husband’s name will prove to you that I have 
not left my vocation to the rhyming art, in order 
to marry: on the contrary, we mean, both of us 
to do a great deal of work, besides surprising the 
world by the spectacle of two poets coming together 


6 Neither what is quoted from Tennyson, nor Miss 
Mitford’s embarrassments, enables me to suggest a 
date for this extract. 

7 This letter overlaps so much in the letter of 
_ 10 March 1847 to Thomas Westwood, that the date 
must be nearly the same. 


without quarrelling, wrangling, and calling names 
in lyrical measures. He is preparing a new edition 
of his collected poems, in which he pays peculiar 
attention to the objections made against certain 
obscurities. As for me, the last thing I did was 
to send to Mr. Lowell, who wrote to me a year 
ago on behalf of the American Anti-Slaver 
Society, (Mrs. Chapman is doing the same thing.) 
the poem which they asked for. My. conscience 
has been restless about it ever since, (whenever | 
thought that way, but neither head nor heart were 
at liberty sufficiently to do anything. What I have 
sent at last, my belief is, will never be printed in 
America, or will, if it should be, bring the writer 
into a scrape of disfavour. But I did only write 
conscientiously, you know, in writing at all; and 
my “Cry of the Children,” was not written 
against my own country. Your “ Man in the Re- 
public’’ should have had the article “ Slave.” 
And now let me thank you for the pretty minute 
copy of the last edition, which you had the good- 
ness to send me. I was glad to receive it on 
every account, and not least as an evidence of the 
success of your work. My husband desires me to 
thank you on his own part, for gifts of this sort 
which you have sent to him, and which he did 
not know how to return his acknowledgements 
for until the present time, when he is able to do 
so, with your permission, as to my friend and 
his friend together. Talking of friends, Miss 
Fuller was too late for me; I have not seen the 
track of her footsteps, otherwise I should have 
gladly received a woman who had brought the 
sign of your friendship with her, apart from 
other merits. We live here in the most secluded 
manner, eschewing English visitors and reading 
Vasari, and dreaming dreams of seeing Venice in 
the summer. Until the beginning of April, we are 
tied to this perch of Pisa, as the climate is recom- 
mended for the weakness of my chest, and the 
repose and calmness of the place are by no means 
unpleasant to those who, like ourselves, do not 
lack for distractions and amusements in order to 
be very happy. Afterwards we go anywhere but 
to England—we shall not leave Italy at present. 
If I get quite strong, I may cross the desert on 
a camel yet, and see Jerusalem. There’s a dream 
for you—nothing is too high or too low for my 
dreams just now. In the meanwhile you rage at 
me for my impertinency as to business, and com- 
mon sense. I do believe that I sent no answer to 
the proposition of printing a selection from my 
poems, and perhaps by this hour of the day, both 
booksellers and public have forgotten me perfectly. 
If they care a jot for the said proposition, let me 
know; for I should like to have a voice in the 
selection of the poems. As to the prose volume I 
can’t do it here, I am afraid—perhaps nobody 
cares for that. Tell me what you are doing, 
writing, thinking, because I care for all three. Mr. 
Poe sent me his book, and I had grace enough 
to send him my thanks, though you would not 
think it of me!!! Ashes I cast upon my head 
for all my misdeeds; now do, do forgive me for 
all! I have Flush with me here, and he adapts 
himself to the sunshine as to the shadow, and 
when he hears me laugh lightly, begins not to 
think it too strange. As to news, you will not 
expect news from me now—until the last few da 
we had not for months even seen a newspaper, 
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human faces divine, are quite ‘‘ rococo ” with me, 
as the French would say. Mrs. Jameson however 
travelled with us from Paris, and we all went 
together to do ee at Vaucluse, where the 
living water gushes up into the face of the ever- 
lasting rock, and there is no green thing except 
Petrarch’s memory, Yes, there is the water itself 
—that is brightly green—and there are one or two 
little cypresses. Now she has gone on to Rome, 
where Mrs. Butler and her sister are residing. 
Dickens is in Paris—Tennyson when I heard of 
him last, was in Switzerland, and “ disappointed 
with the mountains.”’ I wonder how anybody can 
be disappointed with anything—with Nature, I 
mean. She always seems to me (or generally) to 
leap up to the level of the heart. Miss Martineau 
is gone to Egypt it appears. All the world is 
abroad. And all England is freezing—such 
accounts we hear of the cold—and then the dread- 
ful details from Ireland—oh, when I write against 
slavery, it is not as one free from the curse—“ the 
curse of Cromwell falls upon us also! Poor, 
poor Ireland.’ But nations, like individuals must 
be “ perfected by suffering.” In time we shall 
slough off our leprosy of the pride of money and 
of rank. and be clean, and just, and righteous. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


FRANCES PRICE. 


A NOTE ON POPE’S HOMER.—Glad- 
stone says that Pope’s poem is neither 
a good version of Homer nor a bad one, 
for it is no version at all. Indeed when we 
consider the immense number of half lines, 
lines, even couplets added, and the consider- 
able quantity omitted, it seems ho very great 
exaggeration to say that we get as much of 
Pope as of Homer. Like Pooh-Bah he is 
always adding “ corroborative detail, to give 
artistic verisimilitude to an otherwise bald 
and unconvincing narrative.” With his 
advantages he felt bound to raise what poor 
Homer had to leave “low.” And the titi- 
vation often develops ‘into transmogrifica- 
tion, a glaring example of which is Hector’s 
short speech in Iliad 20. 366: 
Trojans to war! Think Hector leads you on; 
Nor dread the vaunts of Peleus’ haughty son. 
Deeds must decide our fate. Ev’n those with words 
Insult the brave, who tremble at their swords: 
The weakest atheist wretch all heav’n defies, 
But shrinks and shudders, when the thunder flies, 
Nor from yon boaster shall your chief retire, 
Not tho’ his heart were steel, his hands were fire ; 
That fire, that steel, your Hector should withstand, 
And brave that vengeful heart, that dreadful hand. 
The last four lines are no doubt fine in 
their way, so much more rhetorical than 
Homer’s, But that appalling atheist-wretch! 
What does he here? A close version may be 
made to rhyme and scan, without Being very 
dazzling poetry. The first line comes from 


Lang, Leaf and Myers, who occasionally 
lapse into metre, not necessary here: 
High-hearted Trojans, fear not Peleus’ son ; i 
Ev’n against gods with words I could lay on, 
With on were harder, so much stronger they. 
Not all his words shall he make good today, 
Some wiil come true and others fail half-way, 
Him I will meet, ev’n tho’ I have to deal : 
With hands like fire, with fury like bright steel. 
At the beginning of the 16th Iliad is a 
charming simile thus ruined by Pope: 
No girl, no infant whom a mother keeps 
From her lov’d breast, with fonder passion weeps ; 
Not more the mother’s soul that infant warms, 
Clung to her knees and reaching at her arms, 
Than thou hast mine ! 
My way of ruining it has at least more 
resemblance to the original: 
Why weepest thou, my friend, as if thou wert 
Some little child that pulls her mother’s skirt 
Still running by her side, and this her plea: 
_ bar me up, mother,” holds her back though 
s 


Be hasting on, and eyes her tearfully 

Till she be taken up. 

Much might be said of Pope’s perpetual 
exaggerations, his hills of slain and baths 
of blood, attempts to ginger up what he finds 
insipid. But this note is long enough already. 


RicHARD Hussey. 


A QUOTATION IN ‘THE ANTI- 

QUARY.’—In chap. xxx of the novel 
Jonathan Oldbuck refers to the ancient Scan- 
dinavians as: 

Stern to inflict, and stubborn to endure, 

Who smiled in death. 

In 1914 (11 S. x. 90) F. A. CAVENAGH 
asked for the source of these lines. There 
was no reply, and in his annotated edition 
of the novel (Oxford, 1914, p. 552) he con- 
fesses: “I have not traced the lines.” Two 
years ago the question was again raised, this 
time by Hippociipes (clxxxii. 108). He 
thought the lines might be by Scott himself 
or possibly by Byron. In reply to this query, 
A. E. D. (clxxxii. 347) referred to ‘ The Heart 
of Midlothian,’ chap. xii, where Scott quotes 
Southey on the ancient Scandinavians, who, 
he says, were “firm to inflict and stubborn 
to endure.” A. E. D. failed to trace the 
original in Southey. I, too, have searched 
Southey’s works in vain. But I can now 
prove that Scott was not the author of the 
lines and supply corroborative evidence that 
they came from the pen of Southey. In 
Henry Wheaton’s ‘History of the North- 
men’ (London, 1831, p. 190) we find the 
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following lines which Wheaton says are by 
Southey but for which he tantalisingly gives 
no reference: 


A strange and savage faith _ 

Of mightiest power ! it fram’d the unfeeling soul 
Stern to inflict and stubborn to endure, : 
That —_ in death. When round the poison’d 

reast 
Of Ragnar clung the viper brood, and trail’d 
Their coiling length along his festering wounds ; 
He, fearless in his faith, the death-song pour’d, 
And lived in his past fame; for sure he hoped 
Amid the spirits of the mighty dead, 
Soon to enjoy the fight. And when his sons 
Avenged their father’s fate, and like the wings 
Of some huge eagle spread the severed ribs 
Of Ella in the shield-roof’d hall. they thought 
One day from Ella’s skull to quaff the mead, 
Their valour’s guerdon. 


It will be noticed that Scott altered the. 


second line of his quotation. It has occurred 
to me that the longer quotation and the 
reference to Ragnar mav facilitate the 
tracing of the authorship. Scott’s attribution 
to Southev of the quotation in ‘The Heart 
of Midlothian’ and Wheaton’s similar attri- 
bution in his ‘ History ’ could scarcely have 
any connection and we may assume. there- 
fore, that they both, independentlv, had 
grounds for knowing or believing that the 
lines were by the Poet-Laureate. Perhaps 
some readers, who are well acquainted with 
Southey’s works, may be able to identify the 
work in which they occur, 


JAMES C. CorRSON. 


A NOTE ON ERASMUS’ ‘ ADAGES.’— 

This early work of the great humanist 
had a resounding success on publication, and 
no wonder, for it is a treatise of immense 
scope and interest. So wide is its range that 
One is surprised to notice a few omissions. 
On Bos ad praesepe there is no reference to 
Od. 11, 41, where Agamemnon uses the 
phrase of his own murder. Under 3. 5, 41 
there is a reference to Eustathius on the 
ball-dance in Od. 6, but the Greek lines 
quoted are about quoit-throwing. Under 
1. 6. 35 he writes gubernaculum navis pedem 
appellant, whereas the pes was our “ sheet,” 
the rope holding the foot of the sail; Scapula 
is right. Under Et puero perspicuum est 
we miss a reference to II. 7. 401, “ for now 
a child’s weak eye May see the imminent 
black end of Priam’s empery ” (Chapman). 
Under Crabrones irritare the wasp simile in 
Il. 12. 167 is not quoted. The odd Bos 


Homolottorum quoted from Zenodotus (? 


Zenobius) appears now as Bods 6 ModAornév. 
Under Dii laneos habent pedes there is no 
reference to Petronius 44 fin. But strangest 
of all is the neglect to cite Il. 19. 302 on 
Patrocli occasio, with the entirely erroneous 
explanation offered. The Trojan captives in 
mourning Patroclus were really mourning 
“each her own woes,” says Homer; and 
his words IldrpoxAov mpodaow became a 
proverbial phrase for a pretext. 
refers to some Patroclus on whom Aristo- 
phanes often jests. 
HIBERNICUS. 


FINGLAND'S FIRST BI-MILLENNIUM. 
—It is perhaps worth noting that next 
year is the 2,000th anniversary of the in- 
vasion of England by Julius Caesar, which 
would, I suppose, be the first event in our 
history which could be so celebrated. _ 
Most historians merely state that the in- 
vasion took place in the autumn, one or 
two have specified August, but only one or 
two have made any attempt to arrive at an 
exact date. Mr. John Laker in his * History 
of Deal’ (Deal, 1917, pp. 18-26) discusses 
the data very closely and quotes Halley's 
calculations that Caesar must have arrived 


‘off the coast of Deal about 3.30 in the 


afternoon of 26 Aug. 55 B.c. He concludes 
by quoting the opinion of T. Rice Holmes 
(‘ Ancient Britain and the Invasion of Julius 
Caesar,’ Oxford, 1907): 


It is quite impossible here to give even a brief - 


summary of Mr. Holmes’s argument. One of his 
chief merits is that he has utilised the practical 
knowledge of men who have had life-long exper 
ience of the set of the tidal currents off Dover. 
Having decided in favour of August 26th as the 
day of Caesar’s first arrival off Britain the Nautical 
Almanac experts proved for him that it was high 
water at Dover on that day at 6.21 a.m., and from 
the experience of the local experts he finds that 
it was quite possible that the western current ceased 
at 3.54 p.m., or even earlier if the wind was favour- 
able. Hence the current would not carry Caesar's 
ships westward, as Airy had declared, but eastward 
towards the Downs. In conclusion he claims that 
“it has been demonstrated that Caesar did land both 
in 55 and 54 8.4. in East Kent—in the former year 
betwen Walmer and Deal Castle, and in the latter 
north of Deal Castle. 
A. J. H. 


Wigan. 


A NOTE ON WELLS GARDNER DAR- 

TON & LTD —After the last 
war this old-established firm published two 
Toy Theatre plays which were original in 
conception not only of design but of words, 
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and were each provided with a stage-front. 
Both were printed in colours on one large 
sheet inserted in the pouch of the book of 
words, 

The first it is plainly stated was conceived 
by the late Lovat Fraser in 1921 but both 
plays were written by F. J. Harvey Darton, 
and drawn by Albert Rutherston. The 
drawings are very pleasing indeed and 
modern. The dialogue of both is full and 
unusual. 

The ‘Good Fairy or the Adventures of 
Sir Richard Whittington, R. Crusoe Esqre, 
Master Jack Horner and others’ a play 
(1922) takes place on Christmas Eve and is 
set in woods and a fairy garden. In the 
words the old fashioned / is substituted for 
the usual s. It cuts down to nine character 
sheets, two scenes, two wings and one top 
drop. The writer has read the play which 
he found obscure, and seemed unlikely to 
interest any minor very much. It contained 
good ideas and could have been made into 
a very interesting and novel play. Move- 
ments are ascribed to the characters which 
seem utterly impossible to execute. And a 
lack of knowledge of juvenile drama tech- 


nique is displayed by both author and artist. 


The characters have no change of dress or» 
position. It is a pity that good ideas like 
these were not executed better. The ‘ London 
Review, a moral pantomime (1923) is 
presented outside the Mansion House and 
Piccadilly Circus. The edition was first 
limited to 120 copies signed by the artist and 
author and the ornament on the cover of 
the book was used by the printers in 1805. 
It cuts down to five character sheets, two 
scenes, two top drops, and properties which 
include a lift and Eros. The same criticism 
of obscurity and lack of interest applies, 
except that there is more cohesion here, and 
the references to City terms add to the in- 
terest. It was a modern effort at toy 
theatre revival with origina) ideas, and it 
was a pity that these two between them did 
not create another Alice. 

Apparently Lovat Claud Fraser had some 
His father had been 
a member of a firm of City solicitors and 
his mother an artist of some skill in water 
colours, He himself was at Charterhouse; 


spent two years in his father’s office; was at 
Ypres and Loos in the 19th D.L.I., a young 
dandy; intended to go to Oxford and be a 
barrister, opened a studio in 1912; came 


under the influence of Gordon Craig, was 
working in 1919 on costumes and scenes for 
Beggar’s Opera, produced in 1920; produced 
broadsides and chapbooks in 1913; used to 
do advertisements, designed a toy poster of 
a gallant figure on a rocking horse for Heal’s 
Christmas show of toys; in 1917 married his 
gifted young American wife and had a 
daughter; his magnum opus at the time of 
his death 1921 from duodenal trouble was 
water-colour drawings from the great dramas 
of the past [see book by Haldane Macfall 
(Dent)]. Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton, sometime 
Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford, and 
citizen and clothworker, of London, is the 
author of several books but so far as Mr. 
H. W. Whanslaw knows of only two toy 
theatre plays—attempts the writer would 
term them. His “Vincent Crummles ” 
(already referred to in the (Miscellany) is an 
attractive book, and he has of course 
written ‘Children’s Books in England ’ (which 
A. E. Wilson lists in his ‘ Christmas Panto- 
mime’). Another is his edition of ‘ The 
Surprising Adventures of Baron Mun- 
chausen’ (Navarre Society Ltd.) in which 
he mentions “Tippoo Sahib’ [Hodgson] 
of which the writer has the book of 
words. 

This firm (with which Mr. Darton appears 
to be connected) was formed in 1713 and has 
brought out many notable books, including 
the children’s periodicals, Chatterbox and 
The Prize. A rather extraordinary publica- 
tion was the periodical This Week just before 
the present war. 

CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 


NOTES ON VARIOUS PUBLISHERS OF 

THE JUVENILE DRAMA.—I have 
now had time and opportunity to examine 
and analyse Mr. C. D. WILLIAMS’ various 


| and interesting comments on the multiplicity 


of publishers of the juvenile drama of the toy 
theatre. There is no doubt that Mr. WiL- 
LIAMS has rendered collectors and others 
interested a real service by this setting down 
and assembly of collated information. There 
are, of course, several mis-spellings and un- 
fortunate transpositions of quotation marks 
to play titles (cf. ‘ A Note on Pollock’s Plays ° 
clxxxv. 347), 

I would conjecture that the miniature ver- 
sion of Charles Dickens’s ‘ Oliver Twist ’ 
must surely be the most realistic of all the 
productions of the juvenile drama;—realistic 
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as. were not the highwaymen plays of the 
type of Jack Shepherd or the military spec- 
tacles of the Battles of Waterloo, Alma and 
so on. Webb certainly did a farce of the 
moment ‘The Rifle Volunteers. But 
‘ Oliver Twist’ was contemporary and dealt 
with the life and events of the period. Mr. 
WILLIAMS states that ‘ The Mistletoe Bough’ 
was seen reproduced “at the news cinemas 
about a year ago.” Would he be prepared 
to amplify this? Certainly one of the news 
reel companies visited a pre-war exhibition 
of the British Puppet and Model Theatre 
Guild and then made a pictorial record of 
a toy theatre (traditional) exhibited by Mr. 
C. Hunter (cf. ‘A Note on H. G. Clarke 
Productions’ clxxxvi. 19), 

Towards the end of the first column the 
quotation marks have gone awry. This pub- 
lisher’s magnum opus should surely be cor- 
rectly titled as ‘Harlequin and Mother 
Goose. The ‘Life of Grimaldi,’ the cele- 
brated clown so, intimately associated with 
the phenomenal success of this pantomime, 
might in this connection be profitably con- 
sulted. 

On the following page for “ Joseph Poyls,” 
the first printer of The Collector's Miscel- 
lany, read Joseph Parks. The present printer 
and editor is Mr. Birkbeck, of Dundee (cf. 
‘A Note gn A. N. Myers and Co.’ clxxxvi. 
70). In the second column read “ Gluck’s 
or Weber's ‘Oberon.’” I hazard that this 
was the more likely to be a reproduction of 
the opera by Weber. It might be remem- 
bered that this had its first production in 
this country, being specially commissioned, 
but that its enduring popularity has been in 
German opera houses. 

I am also able to assist materially in the 
matter of the name and other details of the 
publishers of ‘The Penny Theatre Royal 
Sheets ’ (cf. clxxxvi. 159). There is a certain 
surmise as to who was responsible for their 
being issued and the late Mr. E. P. Prior 
is mentioned. I have lately had access to the 
catalogue of the final collection assembled 
by that great little collector. Therein the 
publisher is given as Yates, and sure enough 
on the cover of a book of words of ‘ The 
Red Rover,’ which I have before me, may 
be seen a monogram in which the initials 
S. Y. can be discerned. Mr. Prior had speci- 
mens, some plain, some coloured, of Nos. 


GERALD Morice. 


Readers’ Queries. 


TOMBSTONE OF RICHARD MUNDAY, 

CHINNOR, OXON, 1723.—The parish 
registers of Chinnor record the baptism of 
Richard, son of Richard Munday, of Henton 
{in Chinnor] under date 5 May 1691. He 
was married at Chinnor on 14 Sept. 1712 
to Martha Chapman, of Chinnor. His 
burial took place there on 28 Aug. 1723, 
and his widow was buried on 27 October 
following. In his will (proved P.C.C. 1723), 
Richard Munday is described as “ of Chin- 
ner, Co, Oxon, cordwainer.” He mentions 
his brothers Thomas, John, and Edward, his 
father-in-law William Chapman, and appar- 
ently leaves only two young daughters, Anne 
and Mary. In the churchyard of Chinnor 
is a curious tombstone with the following 
inscription : 


Here layeth 
the body of 
RICHARD MUNDAY 
Who 26th 


Aged 33 Years, 


The interest in this memorial lies in the fact 
that above the inscription (a fine example of 
lettering), between two heads of winged 
angels is the figure of a man, presumably in- 
tended as a portrait of the shoemaker. The 
figure is that of a clean-shaven man in a 
tight-fitting garment, open from the neck to 
the waist, with two close rows of buttons. 
Round the neck is a narrow scarf with two 
long bands, which were responsible for the 
suggestion that the deceased was “ a barrister 
or magistrate, at any rate occupying some 
official position.” The face, which appears 
to represent a young man, is closely framed 
in a much-curled wig, descending to the 
neck level. The decorated scroll-work sur- 
rounding the inscription cuts off the figure 
at the waist, and the arms are behind the 
back. 

The rector informs me that the stone was 
completely covered with a growth of ivy in 
1934. He had this removed, the inscription 
cleaned and letters re-blacked. 


I cannot recall a churchyard stone in the 


least similar, nor one of this date bearing 
an apparent portrait. Could it be that this 
stone was prepared for a more important 
personage than the Chinnor shoemaker, or 
was it a stereotyped design of some local 
sculptor? I should be grateful for sugges- 
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tions or information. 
P. D. Munpy.. 


GoATs DESTROYING CIVILISATIONS. 

—A recent writer, in a weekly news- 
paper wrote “It is stated that goats des- 
troyed at least two Mediterranean civilisa- 
tions by acting as agents of denudation.” 
Can any reader explain which civilisations 
he was referring to? —. 

ALBERT WADE. 
Penwortham, Preston. 


HARTOGS.—Mr. H. A. Vachell, in his 
novel ‘‘Moonhills ’ (1935) writes, at p. 
16: 


On the table beside the bed there was an oak box 
which held an old Colt Revolver. The rest of the 
furniture revealed. nothing except a remarkable col- 
lection of hartogs, the accumulation of 20 years. 
and again at p. 123: 

... The duke appeared in a black velvet jacket, 
decidedly a “‘hartog”’.. . 

The word is not in any of the dictionaries 
—English, American, Slang or Dialect. What 
was its origin, and what its meaning? 


G. G. 


SAMUEL TAILBOYS.—Any information 
would be gratefully received relating to 
the identity of Samuel Tailboys, author of 
*A New Lachrymal of Tears, and Elegy on 
the Death of Ludovic, Duke of Richmond,’ 
published in London, 1624. =a 


ARMS OF THE WYCLIFFE FAMILY? 

—Can any reader identify the arms: 
Sable a chevron between three cross crosslets 
fitthy gules? Possibly they were borne by a 
branch of the Wycliffe family, of Yorkshire. 


CASTOREUS.” — A certain “Io. 
Castoreus,” apparently a chronicler or 
writer, is quoted in Powel’s ‘Historie of 
Cambria,’ pp. 47-48 (1584 edition). Who is 
this Castoreus? 
A. J. H. 


Wigan. 


THE EXTREMITIES OF GREAT 

BRITAIN.—The__ expression “from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats ” is ordinarily 
used as if the whole of Great Britain were 
comprised within these points. Actually, of 


course, they only mark the extreme S.W. and 


NE. of the mainland, and that only approx- 
imately, as the site of John o’ Groat’s House. 
is somewhat to the west of Duncansbay 
Head. But this is to ignore the Northern 
Isles and the Scillies. The northernmost 
point of Scotland appears to be Out Stack 
and its northernmost inhabited place the 
lighthouse on Muckle Flugga, while its 
northernmost parish, which presumably in- 
cludes these spots, is Unst. St. Agnes is the 
southernmost parish of England and the 
Bishop Light, if I am not mistaken, its 
southernmost inhabited place: but what 
corresponds to Out Stack? Bishop’s Ridge? 
Or is that submerged at high tide? If so, 
is Pednathise the most southerly islet? 


W. L. Lorimer. 
St. Andrews. 


MANCHIP.—What is the origin of this 

name? It occurs in Wales sometimes in 
the form of Manship, but would appear to 
be rare in England. Has it any connexion 
with Cheaping or Chipping? 


DRACUNCULUS. 


ILLIAM DELISLE HAY—A  pro- 
phetic novelist, a noted mycologist and 
enthusiastic mycophagist. I have vainly 
tried to get hold of the following works by 
him: (i) ‘ Blood, ‘ A Tragic Tale,’ 1887; (ii) 
‘Brighter Britain, ‘Settler and Maori in 
Northern New Zealand, 2 vols. 1882; (iii) 
“Three Hundred Years Hence, or, a Voice 
from Posterity,’ 1881, ‘The Doom of the 
Greaty City,’ written a.p. 1942, 1880; and 

later, in its 40th thousand. 

What is known of him? 

DracCuNCULUS. 


‘MRS. LANGTRY’S PORTRAITS.—What 
has become of the portraits of Mrs. 
Langtry painted in the early days of her 
fame? In ‘The: Days I Knew’ she men- 
tioned five: 
(i) In a plain black gown, holding a 
Jersey lily in her hands. 
(ii) A full face kit-kat portrait, “ which is 
somewhere in the States.” These two were 


inted by Millais. 
Pei) In a gorgeous golden gown, by Poyn- 
ter. 

(iv) As ‘ The Dean’s Daughter’ by Watts. 

(v) A pencil portrait with a background 
of faintly pencilled lilies by Frank Miles (this 
portrait was bought by the Duke of Albany 
when Prince Leopold). 
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Mrs. Langtry also mentioned that she 
appears in Burne-Jones’s ‘ Golden Stair ’ and 
“Dame Fortune.’ 

Are any other portraits of Mrs. Langtry 
known? 


REHOBOAM, OR SHOVEL HAT.”— 

This sense of the word—in Charlotte 
Bronté’s ‘ Shirley,’ chapter I—is not recorded 
in ‘O.E.D.’; and Brewer's ‘ Dictionary of 
Phrase and Fable’ says that the explanation 
is unknown, Can anyone throw any light? 


B. C. 


PALLADIUM WEDDING RINGS.—Due 

to the wartime hold on gold, brides are 
being wed with palladium rings. Malleable, 
ductile, readily welded, and approximating 
to steel in hardness, maybe this metal has 
symbolism even truer for the age than that 
of gold, which it about equals in cash value. 
But is not the use of a palladium ring a 
flouting of the law? While the marriage 
service refers merely to “ the ring,” a statute 
of 1855 is said to require wedding rings to 
be of standard gold. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


WHAT WEIGHT CAN A MAN BEAR? 
—A question, this, that our Service ex- 
perts must have answered to their own satis- 
faction. Buffon, believing that “ civilised 
man is ignorant of his own strength, nor 
is he sensible how much he loses of it by 
effeminacy, and how he might add to it by 
the habit of vigorous exercise,” cites the fol- 
lowing case from the one-time (1702-1712) 
Oxford professor, Jean Théophile Desagu- 
liers: 
M. Desaguliers tells us of a man in an upright 
posture who, by distributing a certain number of 
weights, in such a manner that every part of his 


body bore its share, was able to support a weight 
of two thousand pounds. 


Has this possibility been confirmed? 
FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


(Q)XFORDSHIRE INCU MBENTS.— 
man, in his ‘ History of the Churc 

England,’ p. 378, states that in August 1654 
Committees were appointed in each county 
with power to summon incumbents before 
them and to enquire as to their learning and 
general sufficiency. 

Do any records survive of such a com- 


mittee in Oxfordshire? If so where can they 
be found? 
M. T. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF OLD LONDON.— 

In 1885 according to a note which 
appeared in the issue for 8 August (6 S. xii. 
116) a Society for Photographing Relics of 
Old London was actively at work. The 
photographs taken by the members of this 
Society would now be particularly valuable. 
Are they known to be in existence? 

C. 


KRISKRINGEL.—In the North of England 
this is a word we use to describe a 
rather noisy throng of people such as one 
might see at Christmas-time in the toy fair 
of a large department store. 
No one seems to know the origin of it 
and I shall be very grateful if any reader 
can tell me. 


E. SIMPSON. 


THE WARRANT FOR THE EXECU- 

TION OF KING CHARLES.—Where 
was the warrant preserved in the days be- 
fore the war? I believe in the Library of 
the House of Lords, but I have heard the 
British Museum suggested. Is it not the 
fact that the warrant was never publicly 
exhibited? 

R. 


A PROVERB.—What is the proverb re- 
ferred to in the following? It has a 
pleasant suggestion of Dr. Goebbels. 
These things be incredible, these things (as the 
proverbe is) hange together like germans lipps: and 
so shal ye, good Readers, see the matter most evi- 


dently fal oute. (T. Stapleton, ‘ A Counterblast to 
M. Homes Vague Blas:e . . .’ Louvain 1567). 


The double entendre of the last two words 
ny something like “ loose as a.German’s 
ips.” 


D. R. WEBSTER. 

OURCE WANTED.— 

“When a young lady is as mild as she’s game, 
and as game as she’s mild, that’s all I ask, and 
more than I expect.” 

I have come across it several times, e.g., in Swin- 
burne’s ‘ Charles Dickens,’ p. 10. wine 


UTHOR WANTED.— 


“He looked on naked Nature unashamed, 

And drew the Sphinx, now bestial, now divine, 

In change and rechange~ he nor praised nor 
blamed. 

But drew her as he saw with fearless line.” 


M. D. Hitt, 
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Replies. 


BROWNING’S LIMPET. 
(clxxxvii. 194.) 


[t may interest G. G. L. to hear that the 
passage, 


white fishing-gulls 
Flit where the strand is purple with its tribe 
Of nested limpets, 
towards the end of ‘Paracelsus,’ is thus 
rendered by F. P. Greve in a German trans- 
lation published at Leipzig (Insel-Verlag) in 


1904: 
und weisse Méven 

Entflichen, wo der Strand von seinem Stamm 

Nistender Muscheln purpurn ist. 

It is true, “ Muschel” can mean simply 
“shell,” but it is primarily our “ mussel.” 
Also it must be admitted that “limpet” is 
called in German Napfmuschel, Teller- 
muschel, Schiisselmuschel, from its likeness 
to a bowl, a plate, or a dish (whence its zoo- 
logical name, Patella). 

Another German translator, Edmund 
Ruete, ‘ Ausgewiihlte Gedichte von Robert 
Browning,’ Bremen, 1894, calmly omits the 
lines about “ the dry limpet ” when he comes 
to them in ‘In a Gondola’ (p. 36 of his 
book). This fact perhaps makes less sur- 
prising the version offered by another and 
famous translator, Adolf Strodtmann (1868), 
of Tennyson’s “ And on thy ribs the limpet 
sticks” (in his poem called ‘The Sailor 
Boy’) as “Die Muschel bohrt sich dir ins 
Ohr” (‘Tennyson’s ausgewahlte Dichtun- 
gen, p. 182, Leipzig, n.d., Bibliographisches 
Institut)—“ bores its way into thy ear,” as 
through the mollusc were a Pholas. The per- 
plexing word “ scrawl” in the following line, 
“And in thy heart the scrawl shall play,” 
is rendered by Strodtmann as Wurm 
(“ worm ”), “ Und durch das Herz dir kriecht 
der Wurm ”—not badly, perhaps, since even 
Englishmen may be grateful for the inform- 
ation, given by the English Dialect Dic- 
tionary, that “scrawl” is Lincolnshire for 
“the young of the dog-crab.” 

. But let us give Browning a clince. To 
quote an old but good book (S. P. Wood- 
ward’s ‘ Manual of the Mollusca,’ 1851-6, p. 
15): “It has been frequently remarked that 
molluscs resemble the hue and appearance 
of the situation they frequent; thus the lim- 
pet is commonly overgrown with balani 
{barnacles] and sea-weed.” And may there 


not be varieties of limpets or limpet-like 
shells which are purple? It might be well 
to visit a natural history museum. 
As to Browning’s use of “nested”: .in 
* Sordello ’ (I. 259) he speaks of 
The hamlets nested on the Tyrol’s brow. 


Were these clustered (like mussels) or 
perched singly like limpets? Yet another 
sort of nest is possible: 

“On soft, calcareous rocks, like the chalk 
of. the coast of Thanet, they [limpets] live 
in pits half an inch deep, probably formed 
by the carbonic acid disengaged in respira- 
tion.” (Woodward, p. 154.) 

“The common limpet makes oval pits 
in timber as well as in chalk. Small indivi- 
duals sometimes roost, habitually, on larger 
specimens.” (Woodward, p. 464). 

Note the word “roost,” used, not by a 
poet, but by the zoologist. 


L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Birmingham. 


(GEHOES (cIlxxxvii. 170)—Joseph Wright's 

‘English Dialect Dictionary’ describes 
gehoe as obsolete, but formerly used in Scot- 
land, Northumberland, Durham and Somer- 
set (Bristol). Other spellings are gee-hoe, 
gihoe, jeho, jehoe. It is said to mean “a 
kind of conveyance.” The quotation “5 
Gehoes and 3 long carts £24” is given from 
‘Valuation at Lanchester’ (1784). It would 
seem to be Defoe (in his ‘Tour of Great 
Britain,’ 1724-6) who found the word in use 
at Bristol, but the quotation is expressly 
made from the seventh edition of Defoe’s 
‘Tour, and it may be that the words are 
a later addition. At Bristol gee-hoe meant 
sleds or sledges, without wheels, on which 
heavy goods were drawn. In Northumber- 
land (1768) a jeho could certainly have 
“broad wheels.” 

The Oxford English Dictionary has a 
quotation (before 1704) from Tom Brown's 
‘Works’ about “Waggons and Gey-ho- 
Coaches” coming in at inns. 


~L. R. M. STRACHAN. 


FLINT JACK (clxxxvi. 294; clxxxvii. 40, 

60, 85, 153, 174)—Although many refer- 
ences have already been given to this sub- 
ject, it will be well for the information of 
those specially interested to mention two 
letters (the outcome of ‘Mr. Stendall’s article) 
published in The Museums Journal, vol. 
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xliv, for October 1944, pp. 123-124, the for- 
mer by Mr. Frank Stevens, of Salisbury 
Museum, being of particular interest. See 


also pp. 53-5. 
H. St. G. G. 


AUSITER, JOHN, M.D. (clxxxvii. 104, 

171)—He is described by Lysons 
(‘ Environs,’ iii, 323, n.), in his description 
of Norwood, as “ the present representative ” 
of the family of Awsiter of Southall, for 
whom see the Visitation of Middlesex, 1663 
(ed. J. Foster), and his descent from that 
family is confirmed by his monument, the 
inscription on which begins “Hisce Sub 
Cancellis Suos apud Priores, Positae sunt 
Exuviae.” 

According to the inscription he died 
“ Martii xxii, 1801, aet. 71.” Although there 
is a discrepancy of a year in the age, there 
can be little doubt that he is referred to in 
the following extract from a set of Prayer- 
book entries relating to the Lancaster, Hull 
and Awsiter families (see clxxxvi. 245), now, 
by the gift of Dr. F. E. Hutchinson, in 
the possession of the Society of Genealo- 
gists. 

“John (Eldest son of John Awsiter of 
Southal in Com. Middx. Esqr. by Sarah his 
wife) was born July [14 or 17]th 1732. He 
was married to the aforesaid Anna Maria 
Hull junior on Sunday Jan. 5, 1751/2 at May 
Fair Chapell by the Revd. Mr. —. 

His wife was a daughter of Richard Hull, 
an apothecary in the Strand. 

The entries mentioned above record the 
following issue of the marriage: Richard, 
born 14 Oct. 1752, died 21 Nov. 1756; John, 
born 17 Nov. 1753, died 1767; Thomas [this 
entry is deleted and only a few words can 
ae Jane Elizabeth, born 17 June 

Jane Elizabeth appears to have lived in 
the parish of St. Margaret, Westminster, with 
her uncle Thomas Hull (1728-1808), the 
actor and dramatist, and her death on 6 
Feb. 1838, in her seventy-fifth year, was 
recorded ‘on his tombstone which formerly 
stood in the churchyard of that parish. 

The John Awsiter and Sarah his wife, the 
parents of John, the M.D., are probably 
the John Aussiter and Mrs. Sarah Gray mar- 
ried on 28 Oct. 1729, at Twickenham. Mr. 
Percival Boyd has kindly called my atten- 
tion to a baptism at St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
which corresponds with the birth entry 


quoted above. 

The spelling “ Ausiter” was used in the 
original query as that is the spelling used 
in the copy of the inscription on his monu- 
ment made for me by Mr. C. D. P. Nichol- 
son, but he warned me that the inauspicious 
circumstances in which the copy was made 
made it difficult to be letter-perfect. No 
doubt the spelling “ Awsiter” used in the 
Visitation and on other monuments of the 
family in the same church is correct. 

The family occurs in the neighbourhood 
of Norwood a century before the date of 
the Visitation. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


‘He was elected Professor of Chemistry to 
the Incorporated Society of Artists of Great 
Britain (the forerunner of the Royal 
Academy), and in 1770 and 1771 delivered 
a series of lectures on “the nature and 
properties of Colours” to the members of 


the Society at their Academy, or school of — 


painting, in Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. 
(Papers of the Society of Artists in. the 
possession of the Royal Academy, and W. T. 
Whitley: ‘Artists and their Friends in 
England,’ 1928, i, 243). His portrait—‘‘a 
slight miniature on card” by John Smart, 
was exhibited by the Society in 1772. I have 
always seen the name spelled “ Awsiter.” 


H. F. FInserc. 


OHN WESLEY'S ‘COMPLETE 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY” (clxxxvii. 
103, 172).—The Rev. Richard Green was 
correct in giving the date of the third 
edition as 1777. A copy in my possession 
has the following title-page: 

The Complete | ENGLISH DICTIONARY, | 
Explaining most of those | HARD WorRDs | 
Which are Found | In the Best English 
Writers. | (rule) By a Lover of Good English 
and Common Sense | (rule) N.B. The Author 
assures you, he thinks this is the best English 
Dictionary in the World. | (rule) The Third 
Edition, | (double rule) LONDON: Printed by 
R. Hawes, | And sold at the Foundry, in 
Moorfields, and at | the Rev. ‘Mr. Wesley's 
| in Town and Country. 

It is a duodecimo consisting of sheets A-F, 
G5 and is therefore not bibliographically 
speaking, a reprint of the second edition. 
I have not seen a copy of this second edition, 
but apparently Wesley made no additions 
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to it in this edition. The confident note, 
dated 20 Oct. 1763, which is reprinted from 
the second edition occurs in the recto of 
the last page of “To the Reader.” I give 
it in full: 

“In this edition I have added some hun- 
dreds of words which were omitted in the 
former: chiefly from Mr. Johnson’s dic- 
tionary, which I carefully looked over for 
the purpose. And I will now venture to 
affirm, that small as it is, this dictionary 
is quite sufficient, for enabling any one to 
understand the best writings now extant, in 
the English tongue.” 

Howe Lt. Davis. 


PENNY CASTLE, SOMERSET (clxxxvii. 

168).—** The plate of lead” referred to 
is no doubt the pig of lead (or the top 
surface of one) from the Mendip mines 
(probably Charterhouse) which was 
ploughed up in the reign of Henry VIII near 
Wookey Hole (Ochie Hole). This pig was 
preserved for some time by the Duke of 
Norfolk at Lambeth, “ but,” as Haverfield 
wrote, “soon lost.” There is no record of 
its size or weight; the shape is however, des- 
cribed as oblonga plumbi tabula. 

The inscription runs in its extended form 
(according to Haverfield): Tiberius 
Claudius Caesar Augustus, pontifex Maxi- 
mus, tribunita potestate for the ninth year 
(A.D. 49), Imperator for the sixteenth time; 
de Britan (from Britain).” It was first pub- 
lished by Leland and copied by Camden, 
Lambarde and others; Hiibner, c. 1201, fol- 
lows Camden also. 


H. St. Georce Gray. 


“This ninth tribunate of Claudius fell in 
the year of Rome 802, in the consulship 
of Antistius and M. Suillius, when Ostorius 
propretor in Britain had great disturbances 
to quell. From the circumstance of this 
time I beg leave to form some conjectures. 
A coin of Claudius incontestibly proves that 
emperor to have erected this year two 
trophies over the Britans. On one side: of 
the coin is TI, CLAVD. CAESAR, AVG. P. M. TR. 
P. VIIII. IMP. XVI. P. P. on the reverse, DE 
BRITAN. with a triumphal arch, on which is 
an equestrian figure galloping, and two 
trophies. Who were these Britans thus sub- 
dued Tacitus (Ann. XII. 32) informs us when 
he says that Claudius by Ostorius reduced 
two British nations the Iceni and Cangi. But 


as the Iceni lye wide of this place may we 
not refer this trophy to the Cangi a small 
nation among our Belge, and place them 
hereabouts, The sea facing Ireland is not 
far from hence, on which Tacitus places the 
Cangi, and traces of their name seem to 
exist still in some places hereabouts, as in 
the hundreds of Cannington and Cannings, 
in Wincaunton by some called Cangton and 
in Kaingsham, q.d. ‘the residence of the 
Canji.’ But of this let the reader judge: I 
do no more than conjecture . . .” 

—Camden’s ‘ Britannia’ (Gough’s edition 
1789). 

JOHN EVELYN. 


QQUIPS THE QUAKER (clxxxvii. 169).— 
From memory I quote as additions: 

I'll tell you his troubles. 

He’s got colliwobbies. 

His whole frame it hobbles 

With dropsy and gout. 

His nose wibble-wobbles 

Though plenty pills he gobbles 

And he is all hobbles. 

Of that there’s no doubt. 

But as he’s a Quaker, 

A regular shaker, 

And also an acher 

From head to his heels. 

The butcher, the baker and the jolly undertaker 

All pity the Quaker 

For the pains that he feels. 

Hardly edifying, and not very humorous; 
but it was typical of the music-hall of the 
time, about 1883. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. 


DATE OF AMERICAN TRAVEL BOOK 

WANTED (clxxxvii. 169).—The author 
of the book mentioned by Sir St. VINCENT 
TROUBRIDGE was a German, and it is a trans- 
lation from that language. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Christian Gerstaecker 
or Gersticker was born in Hamburg 10 May 
1816, son of the opera singer Friedrich C. 
Gerstacker (who was of Saxon origin), and 
in 1837 he went to North America. — After 
travelling in various parts of that continent 
he returned to Germany in 1843, and his 
book entitled ‘ Streif-und-Jagdziige durch die 
Vereinigton Staaten Nordamerikas’ was 
published in Dresden im 1844. This was 
apparently first published in English (by 
Routledge) under the title ‘ Wild Sports in 
the Far West’ in 1854, and a second edition 
in 1856. Presumably Sir St. VINCENT 
TROUBRIDGE’S copy is a third or subsequent 
edition. 
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Gerstaecker wrote a number of other 
works (including novels) which must have 
been quite popular in their time, for I 
notice that one of these, ‘ Die Regulatoren 
in Arkansas’ published in Leipzig in 1846, 
was translated into English and published in 
London in 1851 under the title ‘The 
Feathered Arrow, or the Forest Rangers.’ It 
was published in New York in 1867 under 
the title ‘ The Death Trail, or the Feathered 
Arrow, and in the ‘seventies was trans- 
lated into Polish and included in vols. Ixxxi 
and Ixxxii of the ‘ Biblioteka Najciekawszych 
Powiesci I Romansow’ published in Lom- 
berg (Lwow). 

(He was evidently a veritable “ globe- 
trotter” for in 1849-52 he visited South 
America, California and the Pacific, in 1860- 
1 South America, in 1862 Egypt and Abys- 
sinia, and in 1867-8 North and Central 
America and the West Indies. 

He died at Brunswick on 31 May 1872, 
and his biography is included in the 
“Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie,’ vol. ix 
(1879), from which fuller details of his works 
may be obtained. 

L. M. W. 


att CLOTH OR CLOTHES (clxxxvii. 

“ After the death of George III the church 
of St. Faith was hung with black cloth. 
The rector, Dr. Fly, not having made any 
arrangement with the parish, previously to 
the ‘ mourning’ being put up, as to its final 
appropriation, the churchwardens, after it 
had hung the usual period, took it down, and 
directed that two-thirds of it should be the 
property of the rector and that one-third 
should be the perquisite of the curate. The 


‘Doctor disputed thir right to make any 


such arrangement, claiming, and eventually 
appropriating, the whole to his own use.” 
* Life of R. H. Barham,’ vol. ii, p. 27. 


ETHELBERT Horne, F.S.A. 
Downside Abbey, Bath. 


% qt NEVER RAINS BUT IT POURS” 

. (clxxxvii. 78).—Being based on human 
experience, most old proverbs keep fairly 
close to fact. But this example is a notorious 
untruth, given without qualification. In 
Great Britain rain. falls in thin or light 
quantity rather oftener, on the average, 
than the cloudburst variety. In tropical 
regions, » during the rainy season, it 


frequently comes down in very heavy and 


rapid quantities. Our Lake District holds the ° 


record, I believe, for sheer bulk annually; 
but I imagine the high land on Bodmin Moor 
cannot be far behind. During the first world 
war I had charge of a big prisoners’ camp 
there for six months and noted very few 
dry days during that period. The district 
resembles Switzerland in one detail; one may 
there frequently look down upon clouds; 
a pleasant change from looking up to them. 

As noted by Mr. STRACHAN, the original 
form was “It cannot rain but it pours, or 
London strow’d with rarities...” The long 
title contains 109 words and the narrative is 
found in Swift and Pope’s ‘ Miscellanies . . . 
1727-32’ (4 vols.) in vol. iv. pp. 129-136, 
In this article appears also the best con- 
temporary account of Peter the wild German 
boy, a subject discussed in ‘ N. and Q.’ some 
years ago, though I do not think this account 
was then mentioned. 

Wo. JAGGARD. 


I find: the following variants of the proverb, 
viz.: “It does not rain but it pours” and 
“Tt can’t rain but it pours.” In ‘Gil Blas’ 
(I, ix) the original phrase is “ Pour surcroit 
de bonheur ” which has been translated, not 
very correctly, by “ As it never rains but it 
pours.” 


THE PENDRELL PENSION (clxxxvii. 
81).—I have preserved a note from the 
Evening Standard of 28 May 1937, which 
gives some details of this. One of the des- 
cendants of Richard Pendrell is said to be 
Mr. J. R. Adlam, a senior official of the 
Southern Rhodesian Civil Service. The 
fund now yields about £250 a year and is 
divided among fifteen people scattered over 
the Empire. Mr. Adlam’s share is given 
as about £10 a year. Some time before the 
war Miss Hayllar left ‘N. and Q.’ during 
her holidays in the care of a journalist who 
was, I understood, one of the pensioners. 
As I read recently that the large stone 
tomb of Richard Pendrell had been 
destroyed, I went to the church of St. Giles 
in the Fields in the Holborn district to look 
for it and found it uninjured. It faces the 
west end of the church and some of the 
lettering which occupies three sides of it 
has become. difficult to read. The spelling 


“ Pendrell,” however, is clear and used more. 


than once. I do not know why the ‘ D.N.B.” 
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and Chambers’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ 
give “ Penderel.” Did not those responsible 
for the tomb know how to spell the man’s 


T.cc. 


NADAR, BALLOONIST (clxxxvii. 148).— 
Nadar is, as the editorial note states, the 
French photographer, Felix Tournachon. 
He was also a most enthusiastic balloonist. 
He was born in 1820 and began as a carica- 
turist 1842. He opened a photographic 
studio 1852, and took aerial photographs in 
1858, probably the first to do so. He was 
also the first man to take photographs by 
flashlight c. 1858. He was a commander of 
the balloon corps in the siege of Paris 1870. 
He died Paris 1910. His son was still work- 
ing as a photographer in Paris just before 
1939. Any good French biographical dic- 
tionary should give full particulars, or a 
history of Photography—a good one being 
badly needed. 
H. W. Epwarps. 


BURIAL CUSTOM (clxxxvii. 170).—In the 


Churchwardens’ Record Book, Thorn- 
ton-in-Lonsdale, of which Iredale is in Lan- 
cashire, for the year 1665, occurs a similar 
resolution : 

It is agreed and ordered by the sworn men con- 
cerning burials in the Church, that every corpse that 
is carried, or borne on a woman’s head shall be 
sixpence, and every — that is carried on a byre 
[sic] three shillings and fourpence. 

The sixpence could only be for small 
children, or even stillborn children, which 
only, could be borne on a woman’s head. 
This, I think, is the explanation. 

ALBERT WADE. 

Penwortham, Preston , 


A CURIOUS FORM OF BED (clxxxvii. 
168).—The Hansa League ‘Museum, Ber- 
gen, Norway, has a closet bed something 
of type described by P. D. M. It was said 
to have been occupied by the Hansa head 
agent in Bergen. It had a sliding panel 
to the passage through which the guide 
said the bed was made by the servant who 
was not allowed into the room itself. * 


VICTORIAN TOY THEATRES (clxxxvii. 

157)—Mr. G. Morice mentions A. N. 
Myers & Co, and a juvenile drama entitled 
“The Red Rover.’ It may be of interest to 


mention that this play was published by 
Park originally and A. N. Myers’s edition 
was a reprint from Park’s old plates. I have 
a copy of Myers’ book of words with the 
wood (not steel) engraving on the cover. 


FRANCIS EAGLE. 


BOOKS BOUND IN HUMAN SKIN 

(clxxxvii. 166)—A similar gruesome 
relic of one Corder, the “ Red Barn” mur- 
derer (‘Maria Marten and the Red Barn’), 
the centenary of whose execution recently 
occurred, is in existence in the Bury St. 
Edmunds Museum. 

L. R. B. Waite. 


There is such a book at Bristol Royal In- 
firmary, bound in the skin of John Horwood, 
a boy of eighteen, who was executed for 
murder in Bristol in 1821. The book con- 
tains documents connected with the case, 
drawings of Horwood and the lawyer’s 
briefs. An illustration of the book and full 
details of it will be found in Dr. G. Munro 
Smith’s * History of Bristol Rayal Infirmary.’ 

C. Roy HupDLesTon. 


(CHURCH RATES (clxxxvii. 170).—Church 


rates became unenforceable after 31 
July 1868 under the Church Rates (Aboli- 
tion) Act 1868 but could be (and in some 
cases still are) continued as voluntary rates. 


G. D. JoHNSTON. 


MATTHEW BUCKINGER (clxiv. 194; 
clxxiii. 296; clxxxv. 117; clxxxvii. 125). 

—The name was originally Buchinger. This 

German dwarf, born without hands and feet, 

visited London in 1730, and was patronised - 
by Sir Robert Walpole and by Dr. Cox 

Macro. (W. T. Whitley: * Artists and their 

Friends in England,’ i. 84.) 


H. F. FInsere. 


sy KNURR AND SPELL” (s.v. ‘ Bat and 
Trap,’ clxxxvii. 153).—This game was 
played with vigour about 1900 to the west 
of Halifax. 
R. M. H. 


UOTATIONS AND SOURCE WANTED 
(clxxxvii, 192).— 
2. Walsh, Handybook quotes Sheridan’s ‘ Clio’s 
Protest ’ for: 
“You write with ease tb show your breeding, 
But easy writing’s curst hard reading.” 


HIBERNICUS, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


NoveMser 18, 1944. 


The Library. 


Alumni Cantabrigienses. Part II, 1752-1800, 
Volume II Chalmers—Fytche. (Cambridge 
University Press. £7 10s.) 


[rr seems only the other day that we were 
splitting our sides over Miss Macaulay’s 
review of ‘ Abbey to Challis,’ an exquisitely 
witty sortie into the microcosm of Cam- 
bridge; and here come the six hundred pages 
of volume II, which must bring the intrepid 
editor somewhere within sight of mid-stream. 
The sterling merits of ‘ Venn’ are now fixed 
in the minds and hearts of scholars, and a 
reviewer (in no mood to hunt the hay-bottle 
for small objects) can do little but throw 
flowers. A single specimen may serve to 
indicate the generous scope of the longer 
articles. Horace Howard Furness of Phila- 
delphia, first editor of the Variorum Shake- 
speare, received an honorary Cambridge 
doctorate in 1899. Here, in thirty lines (based 
inter alia on ‘E.B.’, ‘D.A.B.’, and ‘Who 
Was Who’) : learn the facts of his aca- 
demic career, the genesis progress and merits 
of his great enterprise, his relation to Aldis 
Wright, his marriage to the daughter of a 
hardware merchant, his death at his desk, 
and his succession by his son and name- 
sake, who (we learn with regret) continued 
the work “ with greater industry than preci- 
sion.” ‘The President of Queens’ might be 
suspected of partiality towards the Furnesses, 
whose career is in some ways very like the 
career of the Venns; but comparable articles 
show the same degree of rich compression. 
The victorious march of this great work 
.prompts the thought that the Concise 
D.N.B. at least must look to its laurels, 
and reminds us of a yawning gap in our 
biographical armoury. Revision or super- 
session of Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses is 
badly wanted. 


A Miniature History of the War. September 
1939-August 1944. By R. C. K. Ensor. 
‘Milford, 2s. 6d. 


ME. Ensor’s small book (in part based on 

his Oxford Pamphlet, ‘The Uphill 
War’) describes the course of the war in 
broad outline down to the liberation of 


Paris. He divides his account which is a 


masterpiece of compression, into seven sec- 
tions: How Germany Prepared her Advane 
tage; How Germany Exploited her Advan- 
tage; How the War became World-wide; The | 
Allies free their Hands; The Penultimate 
Phase; Victory on Three Fronts; An 
Epilogue. 

Mr. H. W. Edwards, of Ashmore Green, 
Newbury, Berks, has issued a catalogue, No, 
22, of ‘The Drama Before 1840 with a 
Selection of Victorian Plays,’ price 3d, It 
should be in the hands of every student of 
the drama, and all the books in it should * 
be purchased piecemeal by a Library that 
has not got them, but is attempting to 
build a dramatic section of any use, and of 
which there is a lamentable lack. The ins 
formation contained in these books, many 
of them extremely rare and valuable, if it 
were codified, would doubtless throw out of 
reckoning many of the existing ones on 
dramatic history. Moreover the compiler 
displays a knowledge of drama which many 
would like to possess. It is an extremely 
valuable bibliography, which must have been 
prepared with great labour and care. 


THE Fifteenth Wartime Bulletin of the 
British Puppet and Model Theatre Guild) 


* March 1944, contains memories of Pollock’s, 


etc., by several well-known people including 
the author of ‘Trumpeter Sound’; and 
Edgar Wallace’s daughter. A drawing by 
Leech from ‘The Struggles and Adventures 
of Christopher Tadpole’ provides the cover 
design which reaches the usual high standard 
to which we are accustomed. © im 


NoTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not undertaké 
to return communications which, for any reason, We 
do not print. 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge: 
Contributors are requested —_ to give ther 
names and addresses, for the information of the | 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to a® 
article which has already a red, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses—immeé 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of the 
series volume and page at which the contribution 
in question is to be found. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put if 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘ N. and Q.’ to which the letter refers 
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